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EDITORIAL 


This number concludes 28 years of publication of this magazine. 
Through a major depression and a global war, The Payne Educa- 
tional Sociology Foundation has been able to keep interpreting the 
sociological impact upon education to educators. 


The early years were devoted, in part to defining the field of 
educational sociology. Also involved were the challenges to what in 
current thought at that time was known as original nature. Instincts, 
and unlearned tendencies, at that time were considered very important 
in educational theory. 


The tendency today is toward community and interdisciplinary 
approaches to education. Growth and development now replace 
“learning” in the traditional sense. Many educators have become 
pretty fair sociologists. In fact, sociology has rapidly taken its place 
along with psychology and biology as basic sciences in educational 
training. 


In the years ahead, perhaps, as attention centers more upon 
community, it will be possible to mobilize interdisciplinary skills to 
train teachers in new ways. Such an emphasis will not weaken the 
scientific base of the disciplines, but will place the human being as 
an integrated unit as central to all we do. 


Dan W. Dodson 


Copyright, 1955, by the Payne Educational Sociology Foundation, Inc. 
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HOUSING AND PUPIL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
William S. Jackson 


There is probably no more important problem of personality devel- 
opment than the need to understand the effect of the environment of 
the social, emotional, mental, and physical growth and development of 
the child. Educators have become increasingly aware of this great 
influence in shaping the child’s life. They of the opinion that housing, 
specifically, is a significant factor in the conditioning environment. 

In this consideration, housing is viewed as a combination of the 
physical structure of the building, living conditions in the home, and 
the quality of the neighborhood environment in which the building is 
situated. Thus, it becomes a part of the “field of forces’ interacting 
with and on the total personality of the child. 

It is claimed that the child’s behavior in his home and neighbor- 
hood is often reflected in his adjustment in the classroom. It would 
follow, then, that children who live in slums would tend to reflect 
the deleterious influence of such a milieu in their social, mental, emo- 
tional, and physical growth and development. Moreover, the positive 
contributions of public housing would also be reflected in their total 
personality development. 

Does rehousing “trigger”? an interaction process, cumulative in 
form, which contributes to a new type of life’s “field of forces” differ- 
ent to that of the continuing slum dweller? What happens socially, 
emotionally, mentally, and physically to the child when he is taken 
out of the slum environment and rehoused in a low-rent public hous- 
ing project? Is the impact of housing on the child’s personality 
reflected in the classroom in measurable forms? The investigation of 
these questions is reported here.” 


PROBLEM AND PROCEDURE 

This study attempted to determine the differential in the mental, 
social, emotional, and physical growth and development of an experi- 
mental group of elementary school children who had lived in low-rent 
public housing for three and one-half years, as contrasted to a control 
group of their peers who resided in slum housing in the neighborhood 
for the same length of time . 

The families of the public housing group had lived in slum areas 
throughout New York City prior to being rehoused three and one- 
half years by the New York City Housing Authority. 

The subjects were 263 fifth and sixth-grade Negro pupils, from 
two neighboring public schools in the Harlem area of Manhattan. 

The equivalent group method was the design used in the study. 


1 Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts. (pp. 4, 82). 
2 William S. Jackson, Housing as a Factor in Pupil Growth and Develop- 
ment. Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, 1954, New York University, New York. 
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Data were obtained for each pupil from official school records by 
objective questionnaire techniques, and through interviews. 

The first problem of the study was to determine whether the two 
groups—one representing slum housing and one representing public 
housing—were approximately equivalent initially. They were equated 
by nine factors : 

1. Race. The pupils of both groups were members of the 
Negro race. 

2. Family stability. Family unity had been maintained and 
families had remained intact during the pupils’ entire 
school experience. 

3. Slum area classification was given by the City of New 
York Planning Commission in 1949 to the neighborhoods 
in which the families of the public-housing group lived 
prior to rehousing, and to the neighborhood in which the 
families of the slum-housing group lived. 

4. The pupils in both housing groups had attended Public 
Schools A and B during the three and one-half year 
period covered by the study. 

5. The families of the two housing groups lived in their re- 

spective housing continuously during the preceding three 
and one-half years. 

. The initial chronological age. 

. The initial intelligence quotient score. 

. The head of the family’s present occupation. 

. The number of children in the family prior to the initial 
date of the study. 

The 263 pupils were initially equated on factors 1-5 from data 
obtained from the pupils’ cumulative and health records, and inter- 
views with the pupils and their teachers. 

The initial equivalency of the two housing groups on factors 6-9 
was determined by applying the method of the Analysis of Variance’ 
to their initial means. The mean score of factor 8 (head of the family’s 
present occupation) for the two groups was found by using Murray’s 
Adaptation of the Warner’s Index of Status Characteristics.* This 
instrument classified occupations according to a graphic rating scale. 

After the extent of the initial equivalency was established for the 
two housing groups, the statistical significance of their differentials 


Oo ONO 


8E. F. Linquist, Statistical Analysis in Educational Research. New York. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. 

® Walter Murray, Measuring the Social-Class Status of Negro Children 
in Elementary and the High School, JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SO- 
CIOLOGY, Vol. 25, No. 2, October 1951. (pp. 102-111) 
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was determined for mental, social, emotional, and physical develop- 
ment for the three and one-half year period as measured by the fol- 
lowing instruments: 

I. Mental Growth and Development 

A. I. Q. test score means. 

B. Standardized reading tests score means. 

C. Standardized arithmetic test score means. 

D. Marks received in reading, arithmetic, and overall work 

performance. 
II. Social Growth and Development 

A. Marks received in Training in personality—desirable 

traits. 

B. Ohio Social Acceptance Scale for intermediate grades. 

C. Sociometric test. 

III. Emotional Growth and Development 
A. Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Scale, 
Schedule A. 
B. Teacher’s observation of pupils displaying extreme anti-social 
behavior characteristics. 
IV. Physical Growth and Development 

A. Wetzel Grid. 

An interview was held with each of 20 extreme deviates to obtain 
their opinions as to the significance of the housing in which they lived 
in their personality development. The 20 extreme deviates from the 
public and slum housing groups comprised 5 pupils taken from each 
sample who indicated the greatest and least differential respectively 
in mental, social, emotional, and physical growth and development. 

The interview technique was used to obtain opinions of the 
extreme deviates about: 

1. The social factors in slum and public housing which in- 
fluenced their mental, social, emotional, and physical 
growth and development. 

2. The areas of growth and development in which they 
showed greatest and least improvement. 

3. Their preference of remaining in, or moving out of their 
present housing. 

The teachers of the 20 extreme deviates were interviewed for 
their opinions as to: 

1. The extreme deviates’ performance as a well-adjusted 
personality. 

2. The probable significance of housing as a contributor to 
retardation or acceleration of the pupils’ personality devel- 
opment. 
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The interviews were non-structured, beginning with questions in 
which the pupils and their teachers seemed most responsive. Ques- 
tions were developed in accordance with their previous answers. The 
interviews were conducted individually and privately. The interview 
approach with the 20 extreme deviates and their teachers was 
regarded as a technique to explore in a qualitative way, the trends 
which the quantitative data presented. The responses were not 
designed to be statistically validated, but rather to add different dimen- 
sions to the statistical data. The usefulness of the interview approach 
is attested to by its effectiveness in eliciting opinions from the 20 
extreme deviates and their teachers about the probable significance of 
housing in their growth in the school, the home, and the neighbor- 
hood. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
The statistical data indicated that the pupils in the public housing 


showed greater mental, emotional, and social growth and development 


as reflected by their progress in school during the three and one-half 
years covered by this study, than did their peers from the slum hous- 
ing sample. On the other hand, the slum housing sample denoted a 
greater differential in physical growth and development. The analysis 
of separate categories revealed the greatest variance between the two 
groups to be in physical, mental, and emotional growth and develop- 
ment. The least was in social maturity. 
The public housing group showed a more favorable gain in: 
1. The standardized I. Q. test score means. 
2. Marks in reading, arithmetic, and overall work perform- 
ance, 
3. The teachers’ observation of pupils manifesting extreme 
anti-social behavior characteristics. 
4. The ratings of teachers by the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman 
Behavior Rating Scale, Schedule A. 
5. Marks in Training in personality-desirable traits. 
In comparison the slum group excelled in: 
1. The Wetzel Grid plottings of physical growth and devel- 
opment. 
2. The same sex and opposite sex choice score means of the 
Sociometric test. 
Interestingly enough, neither sample showed a significant statis- 
tical differential in: 


1. The standardized reading test score means. 

2. The standardized arithmetic test score means. 

3. The same sex and opposite sex choice scores in the Ohio 
Social Acceptance Rating Scale for Intermediate Grades. 
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Public housing pupils showed greater variance in tests based on 
teachers’ judgments. Slum housing pupils showed greater differentials 
in performance tests, and in tests involving peer judgments. The 
hypothesis, nevertheless, had a low degree of statistical validity 
because most of the test mean variables were not great enough to draw 
meaningful inferences. 

The opinions of the twenty extreme deviates and their teachers 
gave significant inferences to the statistical findings of the study, and 
inferred that the hypothesis was, in general, a valid one. 

Both deviant groups were highly critical of the negative influence 
of slum housing. Although the deviates from public housing had been 
out of slum housing for three and one-half years, they were able to 
recall wtih marked perspicuity experiences of slum living which hap- 
pened during the first 8 years of their lives. 

When the opinions of the extreme deviates and their teachers were 
analyzed, some difficulty was experienced, in categorizing many of 
them. This situation was corrected by referring to the area of Mental 
Growth and Development as Formal Academic Performance. Since 
the emotional and physical growth and development was so inter- 
related, these two areas were combined, and became Health and Wel- 
fare. The area of Social Growth and Development remained 
unchanged. 

An examination of the responses showed that the deviates from 
both housing groups were more vocal about the impact of slum hous- 
ing on health and welfare than in any other area. Comments about 
the influence of slum living on social development ranked second, and 
those pertaining to academic performance ranked last. The same 
order applied to the opinions expressed by the public housing group 
about living in public housing. 

As pointed out previously, the deviates had difficulty expressing 
themselves about the influence of housing on their academic per- 
formance. Two of the 10 extreme deviates from public housing, while 
only one of the 10 deviates from slum housing, responded with opin- 
ions about the influence of slum living on scholastic performance. One 
child of public housing felt that overcrowding had formerly disturbed 
his study routine. The other said his parents did not permit him to 
invite friends to the home to study because of the crowded living 
situation. The slum housing student believed he could do better work 
in school if he had a room of his own. Perhaps the attitude of the 
children about the effect of slum living, and overcrowding on aca- 
demic performance was best illustrated by a public housing student 
whose opinion was based upon his experience in slum living of three 
and one-half years before: 
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My room was too small and crowded to study and play in. 
I wish I had a room to myself so that I could have been alone 

and had a place to study. I think that it would have helped 

me to do better work in school. 

In contrast to their feelings about slum living, the two public 
housing deviates were complimentary in their opinions about the 
influence of public housing in their academic performance. Both felt 
that the adequate space for undisturbed study provided by public 
housing had some influence on their classwork. One of them stated: 

My mother lets me invite my friends in to study and we 
study in my own room which I call my study room, without 
being bothered. 

Both housing groups expressed predominantly negative opinions 
about influences of slum living on their social growth and develop- 
ment. 

The public housing deviates felt that the hostility and belligerency 
of the children in the neighborhood was a negative factor in their 
socialization. This reaction is illustrated by an opinion expressed by 
one of them: 

The children in the block picked on me when I went down- 
stairs to play. I was able to get along with them after a 
fashion. 
They referred also to the difficulty of meeting other children and 
establishing positive peer relationships. The following is typical: 
I didn’t have many friends where I lived before. I couldn’t 
invite children to my house because we were too crowded. 
Another opinion was: 
I got into fights often and I didn’t have many friends. I had 
to fight to get along with the kids. 
Although the slum deviates expressed opinions similar to those 
of the public housing deviates, they also stated interesting opinions 
which related to their identity and feeling of “belonging” in the neigh- 
borhood. Specific reference was made to rejection of their neighbors 
and the neighborhood, and seeking most of their social outlets outside 
in the area in which they lived. One stated: 
The people in the building are nice, but people on the street 
are noisy. This doesn’t bother us (the family) because we 
don’t mix with the people in the neighborhood. Most of our 
friends live in Jamaica. 

Another said: 
I’m kind of ashamed of where I live so I don’t invite my 
friends to my house. I visit them—they live in Jamaica. 

All of the slum housing deviates did not reject their neighbor- 
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hood. Several of them stated that they liked the children who lived 
in their “block.” This could be interpreted that they “belonged” and 
had accepted the cultural patterns and behavior of the slum environ- 
ment. One pupil said: 
I like where I live because I’ve lived there all my life. 
I’ve lots of friends and I know everybody. 
While another observed: 
All my friends live in the block and I don’t want to leave 
them. 

The public housing deviates indicated that they considered the 
social climate of the housing project a positive aspect in their lives. 
In their opinion, living there gave them an opportunity to meet 
more children and make more friends. Here are comments by two 
of them: 

I have more children to play with and I’m beginning to make 
friends with them. 

I can join clubs at the Center (in the project) and make 
friends. 

Both groups agreed that their health and welfare was influenced 
negatively by the slum housing environment. The public housing chil- 
dren observed that overcrowding, inadequate play space and recrea- 
tional facilities, noisy and “rowdy” neighbors, fear of being bitten by 
rats, inadequate health and sanitation services in the building, poor 
neighborhood environment, and difficulty in keeping the apartment 
clean were some of the factors in slum living which affected their 
total growth and development. 

A typical comment about being overcrowded was : 

My brother slept with me and we were so crowded that I 
never got enough sleep. I never stayed upstairs because I 
had no place to play. 
References to inadequate play space were as follows: 
I had to play on the sidewalk . . . and make my own fun. 
About their neighbors, they stated: 
The neighbors . . . fought a lot. They had rowdy parties 
that kept me awake. 
About rats, one said: 
My apartment always had rats. I was bitten by one and I’m 
still afraid to go to sleep. (three and one-half years later). 
Comments about inadequate health and sanitation services were: 
We had to beat on the radiator to have the “super” get the 
heat up. I had lots of colds because of no heat. 
Garbage was all over the place and the building and back- 
yard were so dirty they had a bad smell. 
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The following was stated about the general atmosphere of the slum 

neighborhood : 

We lived in a back apartment and all we could see were 
clothes lines, dirty backyards, and other families’ kitchens. 
I liked a front apartment better because I could see people 
on the street .. . or even a tree once in a while. 

A typical opinion about the inability to keep a clean apartment was: 
The apartment was too small for our family and it always 
looked “junky” and dirty even though we tried to keep it 
neat and clean. 

The slum deviates referred to similar factors in the slum environ- 
ment that influenced their personality as the public housing deviates 
did. The following is an illuminating comment about rats: 

My apartment is full of rats and I’m afraid to go to sleep. 
I oversleep in the morning and get up too late for break- 
fast. My mother gives me money and I buy cookies to eat on 
the way to school. 

About overcrowding, one said: 

My house is so overcrowded I can’t bring my friends home, 
so I meet them on the “block.” 

A comment about inadequate building facilities was: 

The lights in my apartment are bad so I don’t like to stay 
in the house. 

Referring to inadequate outdoor play space, one pupil made the com- 

ment : 

I play on the sidewalk, in the street, and on the roof or my 
building. I know this ain’t a good thing to do, but what else 
can I do? 

Another referred to his neighbors in the following vein: 

The folks in my house are noisy and use “bad” language. 
They have drinking parties often and the noise keeps we 
awake. 

At first it made me nervous, but I’m o.k. now because I’m 
used to it. 

Most of the slum deviates referred to the moral and physical hazards 
in the building. The following opinion is illustrative of their feeling: 
Our hallways are noisy from morning to night. I wish . . . 

that “drunks” wouldn’t hang out” there. 

Positive opinions were expressed by the public housing deviates 
about the influence of public housing on their health and welfare. They 
referred to adequate living and sleeping space, improved neighbor- 
hood environment, adequate health and sanitation facilities in the 
building, and adequate outdoor play space and recreational facilities. 
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The following can be considered as the general opinion of the 
public housing deviates about the adequacy of living and sleeping 
space on their health and welfare: 

We aren’t crowded and can “spread out” more and get 
more sleep. I’m more rested in the morning and this “puts 
me in the mood” to go to school. 
A comment about the improvement of the neighborhood environ- 
ment was: 
This place (the project) is better for “kids.” Our neighbors 
are more quiet and friendly. They don’t act “bad” like they 
did where I lived before (reference made to slum area). 
An opinion illustrative of the attitude about the adequacy of health 
and sanitation in the project was: 
I’m more healthy now since I moved to the project because 
we have plenty of heat and hot water, and the building is new 
and clean. 
About the play space, one said: 
I like the project because it has a playground. I generally 
play there or sit on the bench and talk to friends. 

The opinions of the teachers indicated that they, too, thought the 
social climate produced by housing was a significant factor in total 
growth and development. They expressed the belief generally that 
the positive social climate of the home, and good family relations 
served as a stabilizer in the lives of the children. This was especially 
true with the majority of the public housing deviates. 

A typical opinion was: 

Alice has cooperative parents who keep an attractive and 
clean home. The home environment was excellent. 

In most instances, the teachers referred to rehousing as positive 
influence in the pupils’ lives. An excerpt from one of the interview 
summaries reads: 

She (the teacher) felt that the change in housing helped Sue 
to maintain her rate of growth and development with greater 
ease. 
The teachers felt that in a few instances the slum deviates were able 
to overcome the deleterious influences of the slum. The following 
excerpt is from a summary: 
Marva’s family did not consider itself a part of the neigh- 
borhood, Instead, they lived within their home . . . Marva’s 
housing accommodations were deficient . . . the parents, 
through their love and interest, made up this deficiency. 
In most instances, however, the teachers did not feel that the slum 
housing children were motivated to perform to their full capacity in 
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the classroom. An interview summary states: 
The teacher felt that Carol could do better in her work. 
Poor housing could be one of the negative forces impeding 
her progress. 
One teacher mentioned housing as a status factor which influenced 
the pupils’ concept of self. She said: 
Pupils who lived in “old” or slum housing had feelings of 
inferiority and were self-conscious about where they lived. 
They determined the social status of their peers by the type 
of housing in which they lived. 

The opinions of the twenty interviewers about preferences for 
housing in which they wanted to live brought forth significant com- 
ments. Ten public housing children preferred to remain where they 
were, although two of them still retained strong social contacts in 
the area in which they lived before being rehoused. 

On the other hand, only three of the ten from slum housing pre- 
ferred to remain in their present housing. In all three instances, they 
lived among friends and did not want to leave them. Of the remain- 
ing seven pupils who wanted to move, five preferred to live in the 
public housing project because it had superior physical and social 
facilities. The other two wanted to live in the country because it 
would provide a freer and more relaxed living. 

The twenty interviewed were very explicit about the extent of 
their growth and development. A tally of opinions implied that the 
ten from public housing demonstrated greater mental, social and emo- 
tional growth and development, while the ten from slum housing 
showed greater physical growth and development. This finding, based 
on opinions obtained by interview, was in total agreement with the 
findings of the statistical data. 


CONCLUSION 

Although the statistical data did not indicate a dramatic differen- 
tial between the two housing groups in mental, social, emotional 
growth and development, the opinions of the twenty deviates and 
their teachers had significant social and psychological implications. 
Slum housing offered none of the elements of living that helped to 
minimize psychological wear and tear on the lives of the pupils. Nor 
did it provide a neighborhood developed as a community which 
offered suitable outlets for activity of a growing child. In contrast, 
public housing provided most of these advantages. It gave the chil- 
dren and their families clean, adequate living and study space; a 
wholesome neighborhood, adequate play space and recreational facili- 
ties; and opportunities to meet and play with peers. 
Housing was not the only significant environmental factor interact- 
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ing with the pupils. Other factors, such as sibling rivalry, poor home 
supervision, parental rejection, maternal deprivation were active in 
their milieu. Housing, nevertheless, persisted as a significant factor 
in their lives. 

During the three and one-half year period, the changes in school 
performance of the two housing groups were not of great quantita- 
tive significance. The tremendous change was a quality associated with 
feelings about the whole of life. Surely this must be regarded as a cru- 
cial contribution of housing. 

This study suggested that the home environment was a significant 
factor in the “field of forces” moulding the personality of the child. 

Since the child brings his home and neighborhood to school with 
him, implications are presented for programs of human relations, 
teachers and social work training at both the pre-service and in-service 
levels. It should provide individuals who work with children insights 
into the probable influences of the home environment on the pupils’ 
attitudes, motivations, and readiness to learn, In addition, it should 
encourage the understanding of, and the appreciation for, the mean- 
ing of the child’s behavior in relation to his environment and growth 
and development. 

There are but few generalizations about the impact of housing on 
growth and development which are based on systematic empirical 
evidence. Further research is needed in this, and in other areas which 
make up the child’s social milieu. This will enable us to understand 
some of the basic environmental requirements for growth and devel- 
opment, and point out some of the forces which need to be modified 
to produce the social climate and cultural atmosphere in which to nur- 
ture and develop responsible and responsive citizens. 
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EFFECTIVE WORKSHOPS IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


Richard Franklin 


Assistant Professor of Community Services, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas 

Everyone connected with designing, promoting and conducting a 
workshop in human relations must pause every so often to ask him- 
self more than one question: Does the workshop perform the job it is 
supposed to do? Do the people who attend develop knowledge, atti- 
tudes and skills that make them more effective workers in human 
relations? Is the workshop an effective means of nurturing the con- 
tinuous growth of a democratic society? And, if it is, what are the 
factors that make it so? What makes the workshop work well, or not 
so well? 

Among those asking these questions are workshop leaders and 
the deans and presidents of the institutions under whose aegis the 
many workshops in human relations are held each summer. Many 
of the same questions are also asked by the professional and lay per- 
sonnel of intergroup agencies who cooperate with most of these work- 
shops—agencies like the Anti-Defamation League, the American 
Friends Service Committee and the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. 

The latter organization, in particular, not only has raised these 
questions, but decided not long ago to begin looking for some of the 
answers. It sponsored an exploratory study’ to discover what peo- 
ple who attend these summer workshops learn that influences them as 
persons and as community leaders, The investigation was aimed at 
the crucial issue of cause-and-effect relationships. These relationships 
were analyzed as systematically as the nature of the data permitted. 

The data were collected through interviews with a selected sample 
of teachers and school administrators approximately six months after 
they had participated in one of four summer workshops.” These train- 

2 Held in the summer of 1953. 
ing centers were not necessarily like all workshops in human relations, 
but were considered typical in certain respects. They varied in 
length—two to six weeks—and living arrangements, i.e., two were 
live-in workshops and two were the commuter type. 

Anyone with an interest in social research will recognize the lim- 
itations of this study design. The sample of interviewees, thirty-four 
in. all, ‘could not be construed as representative of all workshoppers. 
The responses of each workshop alumnus were taken at face value, 
the only checks of accuracy being consistency in responses to differ- 


1 Reported in An Evaluation of Workshops in Human Relations by 
Richard Franklin, Unpublished Ed.D. thesis. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1955. 
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ent questions on the interview schedule. And the study was ex post 
facto. No base line had been established for the study, except the 
before-to-after changes reported by each respondent. Still, some val- 
uable clues to workshop results were provided by the data. The evi- 
dence, while in no way conclusive, throws light upon the degree of 
workshop effectiveness, and some of the reasons for the changes in 
themselves that the persons interviewed reported. 
IMPACT OF THE WORKSHOPS 

The crux of a worshop is what it does for the people who attend. 
What, then, does the evidence from the study show happened to the 
persons who participated in these four workshops? Several reported 
that their understanding of issues such as discrimination and inter- 
group tensions had increased. Others said their social attitudes had 
been favorably influenced (though two interviewees became more 
prejudiced as a result of their experience.) Several avowed after six 
months that their behavior was different after the workshop, includ- 
ing development of new friendship patterns in their home com- 
munities. 


The categories of these changes can be seen in Table I. 
TABLE I: PERSONAL IMPACT OF THE WORKSHOPS? 


Number responding 
Category of responses 60 .G4s) : 26 2L Total 


= 
w 
> 


Better understanding of people, n:9 n:8 n:8  n:9 








groups, intergroup problems ........... bins eaee io. ee 5 21 
Developed new associations and friends 0... 5 1 A 3 9 
Strengthened convictions and motivations. .............. 1 1 3 a 8 
Favorably influenced attitudes o.com 2 2 is 4 8 
Increased interest and study in human relations 1 1 4 1 7 
Became more democratic, accepting ccccccccscmcnennnennn S 1 2 6 
Gained insight into self piianthuatinils 1 3 1 5 
Increased self COmAAeNCE o..eccccscscscueussnstensnnnines semana 3 1 4 
Reinforced opinions, attitudes BR Eee 1 1 1 * 3 
Other positive OUtCOMES oo. ecccsccsscctnssssssnmeteeneenee 4 3 1 3 11 

Total postive reSPONSES oon ne 29 20 , & 82 
Attitudes unfavorably influenced ooo. ccm 2 ‘ 2 2 
COURROR GURUUEW POC csi acest cecns ee 3 1 1 5 

Total negative respOMSeEs ieccccnsnuneumennene 3 1 a 7 


More telling, perhaps, are exact expressions of the respondents 
themselves. Just to take a few from many: 


3 The workshops are designated 6C, 2L, etc. The number indicates the length 
in weeks, and the letter stipulates whether the workshop was the lived-in or 
commuter type. Thus, 2C was the two-week commuter workshop from which 
eight participants were interviewed.) 
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One administrator said the workshop helped him to realize “you 
can’t live with people like we did without changing. You can’t stereo- 
type a group when you live with it.” A teacher actually spelled out 
her change of attitude in her conduct. Before the workshop, Negroes 
had been, in her mind, socially inferior and frightening. But at her 
workshop she “found much greater ease in being with Negroes. I 
couldn’t go to a restaurant with a mixed group before. But at the 
workshop I went to picnics and theatres and parties. I even danced 
with them at parties.” In still another case, a Negro teacher said she 
had entertained a white woman in her home for the first time, a friend 
she had made earlier at the workshop they attended together. 

A teacher of English reported that she became so interested in 
the field of human relations, as the result of her six weeks’ experience, 
that she had applied for a Ford Foundation grant for a full year’s 
study. “I’ve put much study and labor into a proposed program,” she 
concluded. “This has come out of the workshop. A year or two ago 
I would have wanted to study folk songs or something like that.” 


For a youthful high school teacher, his experience of the summer 
before had resulted in his becoming more democratic and permissive. 
As he put it, “before the workshop I was one of these fight-em-head- 
on guys. I learned . . . you can’t always attack a problem head on. If 
you hit head on, (people) draw back into a hard knot and they’re 
going to be more difficult than ever to crack... . The workshop tem- 
pered me.” 


And, demonstrating that insight gained from a workshop can be 
inward as well as outward, a teacher from a minority religious group 
noted that she was “‘aware of things I had suppressed for a long time. 
I’ve found that other people have similar reactions to something 
about themselves, such as religion or color, that has made a differ- 
ence in their lives. I realized that I have compensated—like a lot of 
people—to prove I was a good American.” 


While personal growth may be keystone to other changes, for 
many workshoppers this was not the only or final goal. Exerting some 
influence for social change in the back-home setting was considered 
ultimately important, too. Responses of the interviewees spelled out 
the results of this influence, as it stemmed from the workshop experi- 
ence. These are classified in Table II under the general headings of 1) 
what they learned that they have applied in the schools in which they 
worked, and 2) what they learned that they had applied in their com- 
munities—outside their schools. 


Again, it is important to note how respondents applied their new 
insights and skills to their work or community life. An outstanding 
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example came from the educator who originated a “junior workshop” 
in human relations modeled after the one she-had attended. The 
school workshop involved two classes of junior high students. She 
obtained permission from her city school board to forego regular 
classes for a week. Fellow teachers served on a planning committee, 


TABLE II: APPLICATION OF WORKSHOP LEARNING 



































BACK HOME 
Number Respondents 

Category of responses Sia ae 2L Total 
APPLICATION IN THE SCHOOL: n:9 n:8 n:8 n:9 n:34 
Initiated new activities: 

Class units and projects 6 3 1 $ 13 

Action on school problems 1 1 1 2 5 
Used new methods and skills: 

Democratic group techniques 5 1 2 8 

More permissive approach 1 4 1 2 8 

Materials and information 1 e 4 5 

Sociometric-projective skills 1 4 " 5 

Total positive responses is & 3: 8 44 

Unspecified or no application 1 2 7 3 13 
APPLICATION IN THE COMMUNITY: 
Active in groups new to participants ccc. 5 1 1 16 
New activity in groups not new to participants 3 2 1 3 9 
Used new group skills 6 2 - 8 
Served as resource person 2 1 2 5 
Used more permissive approach oocccccccccnmmmnnann Z #2 4 
Other new activities or skills ag 1 5 

Total specific respOmses  ecsccnscsnssssisnemmen 22.43 5 ,) 
Unspecified or no application 2 5 5 12 





and local agencies, including graduate student evaluators from a 
nearby university, lent support. The classroom workshop was designed 
to include general and small group sessions, community-study field 
trips and film discussions. Summarizing her project by saying it was 
“the most important outcome of the (summer) workshop to me in a 
professional way,” she added the speculation that the junior work- 
shop might prove to be “a wedge to get human relations more into 
the whole curriculum of the schools.” 

At least four administrators interviewed said that, since returning 
from their workshops, they had initiated more democratic group pro- 
cedures in faculty meetings. In one case, teachers and principal took 
turns as leader, recorder and process observer. 








PW ee he 
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Teachers were doing similar things in their classrooms. Productive 
results were reported in every instance. In one, a more permissive 
approach helped a Jewish teacher deal constructively with a student 
who expressed hostility toward Jews. The child’s attitude was 
improved as a result, the teacher reported. 

Another example of putting more permissive methods to work 
was described by a first-grade teacher. She was able, by non-directive 
techniques, to solicit the support of the entire class in helping a new 
pupil with a physical handicap to become oriented to school and his 
peers. The teacher added: “Before the workshop . . . I thought I had 
to be the dominant factor in the class.” 

Outside the school, the most frequent outcome of the workshops 
was joining or organizing Workshoppers Councils or Clubs. One 
respondent saw this as having “great potentialities for working out- 
side the school. We plan to work with civic groups and make them 
more aware of the problems in the city.” Others tried new activities 
and skills in groups to which they had belonged, including giving 
assistance in planning conferences. In general, a large number of 
participants seemed to have converted their leadership potential into 
kinetic energy, expanding the impact of the workshops into the social 
organization of their communities. 


FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH OUTCOMES 

The data from the study quite clearly evinced the fact, on the 
other hand, that the participants were not uniform in what they had 
learned, or the extensiveness to which they were converting change in 
attitude, skill and motivation into different behavior. It is significant, 
too, that the results from the four workshops were far from equal, as 
estimated by the responses of the interviewees. The six-week com- 
muter workshop seemed, contrary to predictions, to be more effective 
as a training center than the live-in workshop of the same length. 
The fortnight-long live-in workshop, however, apparently was mark- 
edly more efficient than its commuter counterpart. 

The study of the four workshops indicates that several factors 
were related to this variability. These fall into three broad areas, each 
probably interdependent with the others: 

1. The workshop itself: Length and living arrangement were per- 
tinent, but not all-important. Associated with definable outcomes were 
such aspects as the diversity of membership, the amount of time and 
participation in small-group work, emphasis on individual counselling 
and the workshop objectives. Particularly significant were the extent 
of participant involvement in the planning process and the living- 
learning atmosphere of the workshops. To put it another way, learn- 
ing seemed to have been facilitated by democratic participation in 
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selecting the workshop goals and by a friendly climate in which work 
toward these goals could proceed with a minimum of threat and with 
the supportive sense of common purpose. 

2. The back-home environment: There seemed to be a direct con- 
nection between workshop outcomes and the amount of support per- 
ceived in the back-home setting by each interviewee. This support 
came from a number of sources: other workshoppers and workshop 
clubs, school administrators and colleagues, agencies in the com- 
munity such as the NCCJ. The pattern of outcome-support relation- 
ship is shown in these figures, which include specific ways in which 
workshoppers said they had applied what they learned on the job or 
in their communities : 

Number of respondents with one or no source of sup- 


port and one or no application of learning ........ 7 
Number of respondents with two or more applications 

of learning and one or no source of support ...... 4 
Number of respondents with two or more sources of sup- 

port and one or no application of learning ........ 4 
Number of respondents with two or more sources of sup- 

port and two or more applications of learning .... 19 


While not conclusive, these data seem to show a connection 
between the result of the workshop experience and the amount of sup- 
port perceived around them by the interviewees. Hindering factors, 
while noted by some workshoppers, did not play any appreciable role 
compared to the friendly hand and encouragement of a group or 
agency. 

3. Personal characteristics of the workshoppers: The kind of per- 
son who attends a workshop undoubtedly affects its overall effective- 
ness, The question is which personal characteristics are the most 
influential? The study offers only tentative clues for answering this 
question. Such factors as women’s married status, membership in a 
minority group, advanced educational level and previous workshop 
experience were somewhat associated with more extensive workshop 
outcomes. These attributes especially help to explain the effectiveness 
of the six-week commuter workshop. A larger number of interview- 
ees were married women and Negroes, for example, than was true for 
the respondents from the six-week live-in workshop. The former 
seemed to be busier, socially more active people prior to attending the 
commuter workshop. 

However, it is probable that a combination of personal-socio- 
logical characteristics worked interactively to determine the degree 
of learning. In addition, the personality trends of each participant 
also may well have been influential. This hypothesis is suggested by 
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the Adorno study* and supported by Saenger. An analysis of the 
responses of the interviews strengthens it. More flexible, democratic- 
ally inclined personalities seemed to learn more than those whose 
answers in the interview underscored inelastic, undemocratic tenden- 
cies. In one or two marked examples of the latter, respondents saw 
their workshops as entirely staff directed, felt antagonistic toward 
other workshoppers, and became “more hopeless” about social ten- 
sions. In turn, they were doing nothing differently back home, had 
seemingly gained little in knowledge or understanding from their 
workshops. The central point here is that, in some cases, personality 
structure may have blocked growth and individual change, while in 
other instances, this structure facilitated learning in a workshop 
environment. 


IMPLIATIONS FOR EFFECTIVE TRAINING 


The nature of the study of the four workshops does not permit 
definite conclusions. But it does point promising directions for effec- 
tive training of adults in the education-action field of human relations. 
Most of these are not new—merely underscored. For example, 
Kelley,® Taba’ and others have stressed the need to build workshop 
curricula around the real problems and objectives of the participants, 
to give workshoppers a chance to analyze the back-home milieu and 
plan solutions to difficulties, to practice techniques that can be used 
in real-life situations. All this should be conducted in a permissive, 
egalitarian atmosphere where barriers to human interaction, and to 
change, are minimized. 

Beyond this, the evidence seems to indicate the workshop alone 
does not wholly determine effectiveness of the training. The kinds of 
people who attend is a related factor, though the exact personality 
forces that come to bear need considerably more investigation and test- 
ing. This suggests that recruitment by college and agencies, both of 
individuals and teams, is far more vital than has previously been 
believed. It also implies that workshop leaders need to be sensitive to 
the variety of people in their workshop. Certain personality needs 
may be satisfied by one procedure or approach, while others are frus- 
trated or threatened. This, perforce, requires more than usual indivi- 


# Adorno, T. W., and others. The Authoritarian Personality. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1950. 

5 Saenger, Gerhart. The Social Psychology of Prejudice. New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1953. 

6 Kelley, Earl C. The Workshop Way of Learning, New York. Harper 
& Bros., 1951. 

™ Taba, Hilda, Leadership Tratning in Intergroup Education. Washington. 
American Council on Education, 1953. 
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dual counseling to gain insight into each person, and to establish rap- 
port that leads to fruitful problem-solving. Moreover, it necessitates 
on-going evaluation both by participants and staff. 

The back-home environment also seems important not only as it is 
prepared for in the workshop, but as the workshop alumnus actually 
perceives it and works in it after the workshop. There seems little 
doubt that intergroup agencies such as the NCCJ and the Anti- 
Defamation League can lend appreciable follow-through support and 
help to returning workshoppers. This, of course, is a two-way thor- 
oughfare. Returning workshoppers are also supportive of agency pro- 
grams, a trained nucleus of leaders in projects aimed at better human 
relationships in the community. 

An additional implication from the study has to do with workshop 
structure, Contrary to general belief, the longer, lived-in workshop 
may not necessarily be the ideal. Quite possibly different kinds of 
workshops work effectively for different people. To take one instance, 
a teacher or an organization leader with family responsibilities may 
not be able to leave her family to go a thousand miles to a six-week 
live-in workshop. But she may gain markedly from one fifteen 
cents away on the bus line. 

One cogent conclusion stems from the study of the four workshops. 
By and large, workshops in human relations work surprisingly well 
as educational instruments when judged by the participants them- 
selves. People do learn from their workshop experience. Participants’ 
attitudes, their approach to their work, their identification with the 
complex social problems of their communities can be, and have been, 
modified. 

This knowledge is encouraging to those responsible for human 
relations workshops. It is a signal of hope for all who are aware of 
the need for more citizens and leaders in America committed to 
democratic procedures and goals. 


Richard Franklin is Assistant Professor of Community Services and 
Community Consultant, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 
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LITERATURE AND HUMAN RELATIONS 


Stephen Bloore 


To what extent does our reading of literature influence our atti- 
tudes toward minority groups? For too long this was a relatively un- 
explored question, but events have forced closer attention to it. 
Totalitarian countries have certainly acted on the assumption that 
literature has an important effect on human relations. The Marxists 
have demonstrated their faith in that assumption by making it a 
canon of their criticism to condemn any literature that does not con- 
form to the tenets of their faith. The Nazis paid their tribute to the 
power of literature by burning the books which did not support their 
creed. If, as we so often hear, the basic struggle in the world today 
is for the minds of men, we who live in a democracy, where action 
based on doctrinaire considerations is impossible to intelligent citizens 
need to determine the role of literature in that struggle with all pos- 
sible exactitude. 

Perhaps no aspect of the matter is more important than the role 
played by literature in the propagation of images of minorities—those 
images which have little reference to reality and which may contribute 
to hostility between groups. The importance of these group images 
in human relations has been stressed by writers and social scientists, 
who see in them and their uncritical acceptance a most potent source 
of misunderstanding, injustice, and social waste. To the person inter- 
ested in literature, the question of the extent to which literature 
contributes to the formation of such group images must be a matter 
of the greatest interest. Eager as he will always be to recognize the 
necessity of freedom for the artist to choose his material and method 
of treatment, he will not be willing to defend anyone’s “right’’ to 
defame his fellow men or to add to the difficulties of their existence. 
The reader wishing to keep his thinking clear must be intensely inter- 
ested in knowing as exactly as possible how literature functions in 
the creation and propagation of group images. If the resources of 
liierary art are enlisted in subtly building up in his mind prejudices 
and stereotypes, he is indeed in an unenviable position. He may wish 
to demand greater social responsibility from the authors he reads. At 
least he will wish to arm himself against the uncritical acceptance of 
characters which reflect on any minority group. The teacher of litera- 
ture especially must be cognizant of the problem and alert his students 
to the dangers. 

In approaching this complicated subject, it is a matter of essen- 
tial background that we understand the nature of group images as this 
has been determined by social scientists. These are ideas of other 
groups born of emotional attitudes toward these groups rather than of 
actual acquaintance with them. They arise out of fear or hatred, and 
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so are distorted representations. Because these false images of other 
people are accepted as true, they lead to emotional and usually hostile 
attitudes toward these other people. The problem of breaking down 
these images is specially difficult because they too often bolster the 
personal inadequacies of those who accept them and because they are 
often so much a part of the social climate that only exceptionally 
intelligent persons are aware of the images which they have of others. 

The example of the Jews is particularly instructive. In common 
with other minority groups the Jews have suffered greatly from the 
group images by which they have been judged. The Jews have had 
the longest minority status of any group in modern history, and for 
various reasons have been objects of hostility to their fellow men. In 
An Enemy of the People: Antisemitism, James Parkes points out 
that by the psychological mechanisms of projection (attributing to 
others the things we feel guilty about), displacement (venting our 
emotions on objects or persons Uther than those that originally aroused 
them), and rationalization (thinking up justifications for what we do 
instinctively or emotionally), we establish attitudes toward groups just 
as we do toward individuals. The Jews have been the objects of these 
mechanisms for over two thousand years all over the world. Their 
minority status and wide dispersion have made them “ideal” victims 
of mankind’s frustrations. The caricature of the Jew resulting from 
these attitudes has been carried in the minds of the majority group. 
It has little relevance to actual Jewish character and is definitely mis- 
leading. As long as it serves to bolster the security of other people, 
however, it will be tenaciously held. 

Carey McWilliams in A Mask for Privilege also indicates that the 
key to modern anti-semitism is “to be found in the nature of the 
Jewish stereotype.” He points out that the Jews in our society have 
been considered as possible competitors rather than as subordinates, 
and that, consequently, the stereotype of the Jew is different from 
that, for example, of the Negro. The latter is pictured as lazy and 
stupid, whereas the Jew is condemned for being too industrious and 
intelligent. Jews are also found at all levels of society and so present 
“a more plausible target than other minority groups” when there is 
a “general crisis.” For this reason the Jews suffer first and most 
seriously in times of economic stress. The fear of economic rivalry 
helps to perpetuate the stereotype because the group image enables 
the majority to reason that the relations between the groups are nor- 
mal and proper. 

Since the social importance of these group images is so great, the 
part which literature may play in their formation and dissemination 
becomes more than an academic question. To understand its signifi- 
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cance, one needs to realize that the nature of literature makes it a 
peculiarly excellent medium for the propagation of group images. 
Literature is, obviously, a form of symbolism designed to express emo- 
tion. According to certain critical theory, literature is evocative sym- 
bolism—that is, it is specifically designed to arouse emotion—as 
contrasted with referential symbolism, which is used simply to point 
to what it represents. The aim of literature, then, is to arouse and 
direct emotion by means of symbols to which special significance has 
been given in the context of the work of art. Although there is some 
dispute among the theorists as to whether the primary function of 
literature is to evoke or to express emotion, the important point for 
present purposes is that literature functions in an atmosphere of 
which emotion is an important part. 

Certainly the most expressive and evocative of all the kinds of 
symbols at the artist’s disposal are the characters he creates. One 
of his most important abilities is that of making characters live in 
such a way that it is possible for the reader to identify himself with 
individual characters and to adopt the same attitudes toward them 
as he might if they were real persons, In doing so he uses the same 
vivid details in describing characters as we seize on in ordinary life 
as ways of remembering people. Both in literature and in life our 
emotions are importantly involved in these ways of identifying and 
remembering characters. 

By his treatment of character the author sets up relationships 
varying from sympathy to antipathy between reader and character; 
then by the action he creates for his characters—and the outcome of 
that action—he influences his readers emotionally. The state of their 
feelings is the result of sympathy for, or antipathy to, the characters 
in action. Who the heroes are and who the villain is becomes, there- 
fore, a matter of prime importance to human relations when the char- 
acters are members of minority groups, for literature helps to arrange 
our emotional attitudes toward them. The attitudes may be transferred 
—and this fact makes the possibilities particularly serious—from 
the context of the book to daily life. If, in this case, the attitude 
induced by the literary work reinforces an already existing emotional 
attitude without basis in fact, the result is indeed detrimental. 

The situation is, of course, considerably complicated by the fact 
that the author’s attempts to set up various relationships between 
his characters and his readers will be hindered or helped by the group 
images already in the reader’s mind. Just as in life there is the ten- 
dency to accept the stereotype regardless of how much individuals may 
vary from it, so in literature there is the danger that any individ- 
ualizing characteristics described by the author will be unnoticed in 
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the uncritical acceptance of a group image already implanted in a 
reader’s mind. Thus the relationship between author, reader, and 
created character may be infiinitely complex. 

If our emotional attitudes are important elements in the memory 
of character and if our emotional attitudes are conditioned by the 
stereotype of the Jew, the Negro, or any other minority group pres- 
ented in literature, those attitudes and consequently the memory car- 
ried away from the reading of literature will be colored by hate or 
fear or both. Likewise our experience of the character will not be a 
fresh, unprejudiced experience but one in which the stereotype gets 
between us and the experience of our senses. ‘he social implications 
are especially significant in drama because of th e nature of the form 
and its popularity. From earliest times plays have been the means of 
popular entertainment and instruction. Acting is a peculiarly direct 
means of communication which presents a visual image even without 
the intermediary of words. In addition, especially in modern drama, 
the writer is under the necessity of establishing his characters in the 
minds of the audience as quickly as possible. This puts a premium on 
the stock or type character, particularly in popular drama, and this 
type is likely to be a stereotype as being most easily recognized and 
acceptable to the average audience. 

As has been made evident by students of the presentation of the 
Jew in English drama, this literary form has been most effective in 
propagating images of the Jew which had little foundation in actual 
fact. In English literature, for example, the Jew was portrayed as the 
killer of Christ in the mystery plays. Many of these plays were hor- 
rifyingly real in their treatment of the scourging and crucifixion of 
Christ. Since the Jews were officially expelled from England in 1290, 
the ordinary Englishman certainly had no opportunity to check the 
pictures provided in the mysteries with real Jews even if he had the 
inclination to do so. From reprobation the emphasis changed to ridicule 
in the Elizabethan period when the stage Jew characteristically wore 
a huge nose and was presented as a usurer often in grotesque imita- 
tion of Shylock. It is significant that Shylock was played as a comic 
figure until the 18th century when Charles Macklin saw the tragic 
implications of the figure and set the pattern for future interpreta- 
tions. In later periods Jews were presented in a number of opprob- 
rious ways; not until the rise of humanitarianism and the increased 
participation of the Jews in the life of England in the 19th century 
did the presentation of the Jew come to have some semblance of 
reality. It seems inescapable that the English conception of the Jew 
must have been seriously distorted by the literary, particularly the 
dramatic, presentation. 
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Despite the apparent significance of the matter, however, there 
appears to be little agreeuicnt on what the exact relationship between 
group images and literature really is. In discussing the influence of 
writers in the origination of images of the Negro, Overstreet? seems 
to stress their role as the actual creators of such images. After point- 
ing out that our behavior “toward people is chiefly determined by 
the images we have of them” and that the “image is more powerful 
than the reality,” he says, “Fiction writers have been among the most 
powerful creators of images.’’ They have tended to use Negro char- 
acters for special purposes: “for the white man’s entertainment” or 
“to prove the white’s superiority.” Even when they have attempted 
to defend the Negro, they have failed to make him a complete human 
being who would be accepted as such by white people. 

Overstreet thus raises the nice question of whether the writer is 
actually the creator of images or only their perpetuator. Other writers 
such as Parkes and McWilliams stress psychological and social fac- 
tors as causing the origination of images in the popular mind, from 
whence they seem to be adopted by writers. As a result of his study 
of the presentation of the Jew in English literature, M. F. Modder 
concludes that artists followed society in their attitudes toward Jews 
and that their attitudes varied in accordance with economic changes. 
Still other writers, basing their opinions on the nature of the artistic 
process and on the results of research in social sterotypy, also believe 
that the author tends primarily to take his materials from his environ- 
ment and to use them in socially approved ways rather than to create 
original images for his audience. The process is apparently, however, 
not entirely one-way; there seems to be considerable give and take 
between artist and public. 

Another important aspect of the relationship between literature 
and group images is brought out when members of a minority group 
are presented as comic characters, as both the Jews and the Negroes 
have so frequently been. If, as the critics seem to agree, the laughable 
depends principally on the degradation of the character, on some 
incongruity between him and other characters or events, on some 
inconsistency within himself, on some automatism in the situation by 
which he is made to act mechanically in accordance with the dictates 
of a power beyond his control, or on a sense of liberation from the 
conventions of society, a real problem is posed for the portrayer of 
minority character who wishes to be just to his fellow men. Nicoll, 
who summarizes these matters in The Theory of Drama, agrees with 
Bergson that the laughable involves some “‘insociability,” some lack of 


1“Tmages and the Negro,” Saturday Review of Literature, August 26, 
1944, 
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integration with society on the part of the character, and some “‘insen- 
sibility” on the part of the audience. All of these conditions for laugh- 
ter militate against the development of sympathy for the character, 
certainly a prerequisite for the development of a favorable attitude. 

The question of whether comic treatment is favorable or unfav- 
orable in its effects on public attitudes has received increased atten- 
tion as a result of the agitation over the treatment of minorities 
stimulated by the Second World War. Even though many of the 
creators of comic minority characters in modern literature would no 
doubt insist that they meant to make these characters sympathetic— 
this seems especially true in modern American drama—some modern 
commentators contend that in view of recent events this consideration 
is irrevelant. It is the effect of such presentation that has been shown 
to be important. In discussing “The Motivation of Jew-Gentile Rela- 
tions” in Jews in a Gentile World, Ellis Freeman states his belief 
that “Humor may easily pass over into gross abuse.’ He finds that 
although anti-Semitism is officially discouraged in the United States, 
it nevertheless persists; and that this fact ‘“‘makes it possible to use 
humor against the Jew as an outlet for the consequences of milder 
frustrations.”” He points out that the Nazis used humor against the 
Jews until the time was ripe for more aggressive action, and he attri- 
butes this type of humor “to antipathy held in check under interfer- 
ence” which helps “to keep alive the habit system of regarding the 
Jew as an outlet for hatred.” 

Freeman is discussing humor which is directed against the Jew 
and is, therefore, rather clearly a form of aggression; but this type 
of humor is not, according to John Gassner, the only dangerous kind. 
In Human Relations in the Theatre he agrees that Abie’s Irish Rose, 
for example, was “written from the best motives,’ but he says that 
“this comedy is considered the prime example of obnoxious stereo- 
typing of minorities.” He thinks of this as a “sentimental” error, for 
“such stereotyping as Miss Nichols employed . . . is now no longer 
a laughing matter because it has been the stock-in-trade of profes- 
sional anti-Semites and their dupes.” 

The problem of the writer’s responsihility for his choice of char- 
acter thus remains a complicated one. In times past the artist has 
probably thought of writing a successful play or novel and of little 
beyond that. If Carey McWilliam’s theory that the American Jewish 
stereotype is largely the result of fear of economic competition by Jews 
is true, we can perhaps absolve the artist of responsibility for initiat- 
ing the stereotype. The evidence, however, is not conclusive. The very 
nature of these images, rooted as they are in psychological, economic, 
and social insecurity, make a definite conclusion as to their exact 
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origin virtually impossible. Certainly it would be helpful to everyone 
if our knowledge of the exact stereotypes which Americans carry in 
their minds were considerably broadened. Scientific investigation of 
this field seems not to have been extensive in comparison with the 
importance of the matters involved. 

However inexact may be our knowledge, however, the considera- 
tions set forth above clearly raise important questions for readers and 
writers, Presumably few writers wish to contribute either to the orig- 
ination or the perpetuation of stereotypes. Yet they have problems 
imposed by the necessities of their craft, such as the requirement that 
characters in drama and short story be quickly established, that make 
full development and explanation of every character a practical impos- 
sibility. If the writer is compelled, as some critics would have him, 
never to depict a member of a minority unfavorably without fully 
explaining how the character acquired his unfavorable characteristics, 
he is indeed in a difficult situation. 

Since it is the readers who finally make the judgments about litera- 
ture and whose tastes are presumably consulted by successful writers, 
it is of the greatest importance that they also be made alert to these 
problems. If they understand the implications for human relations 
of the irresponsible portrayal of character, they may withhold 
approval of minority characters. But they will need first to under- 
stand—a necessity which places a heavy responsibility also on the 
teacher of literature. It becomes incumbent upon him to do everything 
he can to make certain that literary characters are accepted as indivi- 
duals, not as representatives of groups, unless, of course, the obvious 
intention of the author was to make such representatives of them. In 
that case the question of whether they are truly representative needs 
to be considered in the light of all relevant information. 

Although alerting writers and readers would have an important 
effect, the full freedom of the artist to portray whomever he wishes 
however he wishes can be realized only in an entirely free society— 
a society in which opprobrium directed against individual characters 
will not immediately be construed as opprobrium directed against the 
group and all of its members. This happy condition must unfortu- 
nately await a society in which economic and social security are 
assured so that human frustrations are not a source of hostility 
between groups and of the stereotypes which rationalize that hostility. 
That day is, no doubt, far distant. In the meantime, writers and 
readers need to understand the possible social consequences of their 
activities. 


Prof. Bloore is a member of the English Department of the School of 
Education of New York University. 








TRAINING SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER IN INDUSTRY 


John H. Herder 


COMPLEXITY AND COLD WAR 

The growing complexity of industrial processes and products is 
creating greater and greater demands for scientific manpower. In 
fact, since 1951 the demand for graduate engineers and applied scien- 
tists of demonstrated ability has far exceeded the supply. 

Not only is scientific manpower urgently needed to develop and 
maintain our growing industries, scientists and engineers are also 
required to keep America ahead in the important technological race 
with the Soviet Union in the cold war. The blunt fact is that the 
Soviet Union is graduating two and one-half times as many engineers 
each year as the United States. 

There are many reasons for the declining supply of engineers and 
scientists. Facilities for preparing such men and women are limited. 
A marked drop in immigration of skilled personnel trained elsewhere 
has taken place in the last twenty-five years. And some of our educa- 
tional methods are outmoded or in error. But whatever the causes 
of the problem, and they are many, American industries are turning 
more and more to their own resources to train scientific and engi- 
neering personnel. 

Educators can make a contribution to that training effort. It goes 
without saying that changes in engineering and scientific curricula 
are called for, and the educator is primarily responsible for such 
changes. But the purpose of this article is to point out how educa- 
tors can serve industry and America in still another way. The 
educator can make a contribution to industrial training not only 
because he is well qualified to do so, but also because of the serious 
shortcomings of many industrial training programs for scientific and 
engineering personnel. 

There are four major shortcomings of these training programs. 
Let’s examine each of them briefly. 


PURPOSES OF TRAINING 

The purposes of industrial training programs for scientists and 
engineers are poorly defined. It would appear at first that the purpose 
is obvious: “Train them.” And in fact the avowed purposes of such 
programs are often described in detail. One midwestern manufac- 
turer, for example, declares that his engineers need “product knowl- 
edge” and “refresher work” on the fundamentals involved. 

That appears adequate enough until you attempt to devise a speci- 
fic course of training. The immediate question arises, What product 
knowledge, specifically ? For one thing, it is almost impossible to train 
adequately one man in twenty or thirty different products—not an 
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unusual output for a medium-sized industrial unit. For another, there 
is little value in training an engineer today for an operation or prob- 
lem he will not face for fifteen or thirty months. 
Where do you begin? Fundamentally, there are only three pur- 
poses behind industrial training: 
1. Orientation—to introduce the scientist or engineer to the 
company and his place in it. 
2. Position Training—to enable him to perform his specific 
assignment. 
3. Management Development—to prepare him for specific, 
more responsible positions in the company. 
Few industrial training programs for technical personnel begin 
with these fundamentals. Strangely enough, most programs are too 
academic! They are subject-matter oriented instead of function 


oriented. 
PEOPLE IN TRAINING 


The majority of men responsible for training in industry are not 
professionally qualified to perform their tasks. They seldom have the 
academic background of the typical trainee today. They are for the 
most part uninformed, or what is worse, misinformed about the fun- 
damental principles of learning. This is especially true when it comes 
to the psychology of adult learning. Newcomers in training pro- 
grams—imen with degrees in science and engineering and often with 
industrial and military experience behind them—are derisively 
referred to as “sprouts.” 

Moreover, the training personnel are woefully limited in knowl- 
edge and skill in the techniques of instruction. Most of them simply 
do not know how to teach. 

Part of the reason for this is the way in which training directors 
and instructors are selected. Too often they are oldtimers in the com- 
pany, soon to retire, who are given the training assignment because 
it is considered not too strenuous nor too important. Too often also 
they are bright young men on their way up in the organization, who 
are put in training work for orientation purposes and who have their 
sights set elsewhere. In industry today everybody above the rank of 
foreman is considered an expert on training. 


ADMINISTERING THE PROGRAM 
Because of the poorly defined purposes of the programs and the 
poorly qualified men who direct them, it is not surprising that indus- 
trial training programs for scientists and engineers are poorly admin- 
istered. 
The men who attend an individual training session are seldom 
screened to see if they are qualified for the lesson or if they stand to 
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benefit from it in terms of their specific assignment. In general the 
asnwer is, “Oh, it’s good for them.” 

It is not unusual to find two, three, even five weeks of lectures 
and “pep talks” substituted for adequate training. The lectures usually 
begin at 8:30 in the morning, and except for a morning coffee break 
and lunch, run through till 5:00 in the afternoon. Training time is 
almost always equated with working time. 

And even though industry pays large sums of money for visual 
aids—movies, filmstrips, charts, displays, etc——many of them are 
poorly designed for instructional purposes. Often they put all the 
emphasis on sales features (since it is easier to find funds for sales 
promotion than for training). Many are insufferably dull and visually 
inept—a filmstrip composed of photographs of electrical circuits, for 
example. 

To make matters worse, few instructors in industry know the 
first thing about how to use these aids in teaching. Most of them 
believe that training aids teach: ““What else would they be used for?” 

EVALUATING TRAINING 

Nor are industrial training programs for scientific and technical 
personnel properly evaluated. The problem of evaluating job train- 
ing—placing a semi-skilled worker on a stitching machine and count- 
ing his production from month to month—has long been worked out. 
No comparable methods have been worked out for engineers and 
scientists, Few companies provide for frequent interviews with train- 
ees and counseling by qualified counselors to see that the man is 
fitting into his assignment and to determine when he is ready for 
further training. 

It is true that tests are often given at the end of formal training 
courses, but during the class sessions instructors are often too embar- 
rassed to ask questions of trainees to check up on their understanding 
and progress. The crucial question of how the man performs his 
assignment is left to the intuitive judgment of a preoccupied supervisor 
who is not connected with the training program at all. 

The elementary concept that evaluation can also serve as “feed- 
back” and improve further training efforts is practically unknown. 

A PROFESSIONAL CONTRIBUTION 

The shortcomings of training of scientific and engineering per- 
sonnel in industry are many, and any educator reading this brief 
survey of them cannot help but feel he can make a contribution. He is, 
needless to add, more than qualified to do so. Let’s examine some of 
the things educators who are interested in making this contribution 
can do: 

First of all, they need to learn what the needs of industry are. 
Some have been defined here. A systematic study of the literature on 
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technical training and management development will reval a host of 
other limitations. Many management men in business and industry 
talk good training. It is in the application stage that they fail. 

In addition, the educator has to learn to talk the language of man- 
agement men. The use of the word “trainee” instead of “student” is 
a simple illustration. In general, management men can grasp only the 
specifics of training principles and techniques. They will not have the 
patience to listen to an explanation of the field principle in learning 
theory, but they will readily accept the technique of explaining to the 
trainee where a detail fits into the big picture before explaining the 
workings of the detail itself. 

About the only thing a management man has that the educator does 
not have is an intimate knowledge of his company’s operations over a 
long period of time. Beyond that most management men are appallingly 
narrow in their outlook and interests. Witness the much applauded 
“Humanistics” course sponsored by Pennsylvania Bell Telephone Co. 
It produced seventeen bright young management men who sound 
exactly like campus intellectuals about to begin their sophomore year. 

Educators also have to learn how to function as professional con- 
sultants. The educator who leaves the campus to “join the ranks” of 
a corporation soon finds himself in the race for higher executive posi- 
tions. He will no longer be in a position to perform his task as train- 
ing specialist. Managements are more and more leaning on consultants 
to help them in the performance of their day to day tasks. Educators 
can serve as professionals just as consulting engineers and manage- 
ment consultants do. 

Finally, educators have to get up-to-date in their own training 
methods. Management has long spent money for training gadgets— 
training aids a good instructor rarely requires and consequently is 
unfamiliar with. Failing to have some knowledge of how these aids 
can be used effectively, the educator cannot help but look “impractical’’ 
to the management man. He heard somewhere that, “The Army used 
visual aids for training in the last war. They must be good.” 

SUMMARY 

The need for effective training of scientific manpower has never 
been greater because of the growing complexity of our industries and 
because of the race with Soviet technology in the cold war. The educa- 
tor is well qualified to make a contribution and overcome the startling 
shortcomings of present training efforts. His contribution as a pro- 
fessional consultant in training to management can more than repay 
the contributions corporations across the nation are making to the 
financial welfare of colleges and universities. 


Dr. John H. Herder is training consultant to Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation, New York City. 
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Social Studies Instructions, by Maurice P. Moffatt, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1954, pp. 559. Reviewed by Dan W. Dodson. 


This text is a revision and enlargement of the popular book by 
the same title published in 1950. The sections which have been added 
include core curricula and use of community resources. These addi- 
tions enhance the value of the book tremendously for teacher train- 
ing purposes. It represents the trend in curricula development which 
has evolved since the book was originally produced. Undoubtedly, 
in the years ahead there will be a further movement toward not only 
“use of community,” but consideration of how to participate in 
community in such fashion that the educator plays a directive role 
in the community processes. 

Professor Moffat has a rare skill for lifting out that which is 
significant and presenting it in a simple, understanding way. His 
work always leaves the impression that it is the creation of one who 
is intimately involved in leading the processes of professional growth 
and development of prospective teachers. The book is a very valu- 
able addition to our social studies program. 

Dan W. Dopson 


Estudios Sociologicos (Sociologia de la Educacién). Cuarto Con- 
greso Nacional de Sociologia, 1953. Mexico: Instituto de Inves- 
tigaciones Sociales de la Universidad Nacional Autonoma de 
Mexico, 1955. 491 pp. 


North American sociologists who wish to keep abreast of the 
work and thinking of their Latin American colleagues will do well 
to peruse the proceedings of the Mexican National Congress of 
Sociology. The first volume, including papers from the 1950 meet- 
ing covers a variety of subjects—teaching and research, family, social 
classes, criminology, sociology and anthropology, social aspects of 
medicine. 

The second volume also includes various topics—sociology of 
family, education, economy, politics, law, city, medicine. The third 
volume is devoted almost entirely to criminology, and the fourth to 
sociology of education. Brief comments on a few of the papers 
presented at the 1953 meeting will give a hint of their range and 
quality. 
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For example, Oscar Uribe Villegas offers an interesting dis- 
cussion of coercion vs. internationalization of value systems (pp. 
86-90). Mario Lins has a paper on education as a form of social 
control (pp. 105-112). Lucio Mendieta y Nijiez contrasts the age 
groupings of “primitive” and “modern” societies and discusses prob- 
lems which emerge from the lack of well defined status and roles 
for adolescents in the Western World (pp. 117-123). Lucio Cabrera 
deals with educational functions of the family. David Mayagoitia and 
Lucio Mendieta y Nujiez debate the relative merits of lay and clerical 
teaching (pp. 171-184). Numerous papers deal specifically with 
Mexico. 

All in all, this is a symposium well worth the study of North 
American sociologists. 

Stuart A. QUEEN 
Washington University 


A Free Society: An Evaluation of Contemporary Democracy, by 
Mark H. Heald. The Philosophical Library, New York, 1953, 
pp. xll-546. $4.75. 


This is not only a scholarly volume, it is a book of profound 
insights and much wisdom. Its thought is rich, compact and logical, 
written in an almost epigramatic style. It combines great under- 
standing with clear recognitions of the complexities and difficulties 
of its subject. 

The book is timely, for as the author indicates, we are living in 
an era which is profoundly revolutionary in many of its aspects. The 
conceptions of man, society and democracy adequate to the nineteenth 
century fall short of relevance for our own time. A new and funda- 
mental assessment of our values, problems and practices is essential 
if the democracies are to compete effectively with other forms of 
social control. 

The author quite rightly identifies democracy as a moral ideal and 
analyzes it as a cluster of values. Thus politics, economics, morals, 
education are brought into organic relation with one another. He 
sees a democracy depending upon the moral sophistication and value 
sensitivity of its citizens if it is to survive and be effective. He 
points out the necessity for education to cultivate value conscious- 
ness. An authoritarian state can completely ignore this matter, but 
the very life of a democracy depends upon it. 

He is realistic in his recognition that democracy is a slow growth 
and hence cannot be exported wholesale. Democracies must learn 
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how to live in patience and tact with other peoples who do not 
have the institutions, the ideas and the values required to make 
democracy work. 

I wish the author had made his social psychology explicit. He 
develops at considerable length the paradoxes of democracy. But 
what makes democracy paradoxical is an older individualistic psy- 
chology which treated the individual as an isolated entity. From such 
a point of view liberty and equality, liberalism and conservatism, 
individualism and mutuality and many other polarities are seen as 
opposites. Contemporary social psychology no longer conceives them 
as opposites but rather as organic aspects of a democracy, mutually 
required for it to serve fully the values of men. Had the author 
briefly developed his psychological theory these paradoxes would 
have been seen in proper perspective, and his own democratic theory 
would have been simplified and clarified. 

This book belongs on the center shelf of any educator who takes 
seriously the responsibilities of education in a democracy. It should 
not only be studied systematically, it should be kept at hand as a 
reference book. I can think of few books that could make a more 
important contribution to the education of a democratic teacher. 


GeorGE E, AXTELLE 
New York University 
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